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TWO NEW F. P. A. PAMPHLETS | 


(No. 15 and No. 16, Series 1922-23) 


The League of Nations and the Imperialistic | 
Principle by Norman Thomas has been mailed to 
members this week. 


The French Occupation of the Ruhr, discussed 
by Pierrepont B. Noyes and Paul Fuller, Jr., will 
be distributed next week. 


(heeks should be made payable to Ropert H. 
GARDINER, Treas., 3 West 29th St., New York City | 
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BRITISH-AMERICAN COOPERATION 


London, February 1, 1923.—“Now that the Debt 
question has apparently been settled, I do hope 
that your country and mine will be able to get 
together again on the European situation which 
s rapidly going from bad to worse. I confess that 
at the moment I see no daylight anywhere, and 
have no concrete suggestions to make. But if the 
United States and England were prepared to act 
unitedly, I feel sure that some moment will arise 
before long when they can hope to intervene with 

effect; whereas each country by itself will be as 
veal as possible helpless.” 

The above extract from a letter of one 
of the most distinguished British students 
of international affairs sums up what 
seems to be the prevailing opinion in 
Britain. Bonar Law and Lord Curzon in 
their addresses at the opening of Parlia- 
ment on February 13 voiced the gravest 
fears about the developments in the 
Ruhr, but confessed themselves unable to 
propose any hopeful line of action. Sim- 
ilarly, Lord Robert Cecil and Bonar Law, 
opposing the proposal of Lloyd George in 
the House of Commons February 19 
that a direct appeal should be made to 
the League of Nations and to the United 
States, admitted the incapacity of Britain 
alone to be helpful but urged that the 
United States was not yet ready for a 
direct proposal of cooperation. 

British Sacrifice Necessary 

T is important that British statesmen 

should understand that the chances of 
American active participation in Euro- 
pean affairs would be greatly strength- 
ened, were Britain to propose to make as 
part of a general settlement three essen- 
tial sacrifices all of which France can 
reasonably demand. These are: (1) can- 
cellation of the French debt; (2) relin- 
quishment in favor of France of the Brit- 
ish share of 22 per cent of German repa- 
rations; and (3) an offer to join in a gén- 
eral European non-aggression compact, 


‘ure of 26,000,000,000. 


which would give Germany and France 
assurance against unprovoked attack. 
Once these basic concessions are offered 
the United States’ present position of 
aloofness becomes untenable. Proportion- 
ate sacrifices on the part of this govern- 
ment then become politically possible— 
and probably not until then. J.G.M. 


What Has Germany Paid? 


HE most divergent statements are is- 
sued from time to time as to the 
amounts which Germany has paid to the 
Allies on the reparations account. Febru- _ 
ary 15 it was stated at the French Em- 
bassy, according to a special dispatch to 
the New York Times, that up to January 1, 
1923, the amounts paid by Germany to- 
talled 5,843,974,000 gold marks, divided as 
follows: 
(1) Paid to the Allies in cash 1,889,138,000 
gold marks. 
(2) Paid to the Allies in kind, 3,954,836,000 
gold marks. 


To these sums are to be added, it was 
explained, the value of the Saar mines, pro- 
visionally estimated at 360,000,000 gold 
marks. According, then, to these French 
figures, the German payments are some- 
what more than 6,000,000,000 gold marks. 

Recently a careful study by an impartial 
scientific authority has been made in this 
country of German payments and property 
sequestrated or confiscated by the Allies 
down to July 31, 1922, as follows: 
2,193,000,060 gold marks 


11,749,000,000 gold marks 
11,700,000,000 gold marks 
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An aggregate of .. 25,642,000,000 gold marks 
If to this total is added 750,000,000 to . 
800,000,000 gold marks for miscellaneous 
deliveries and restitutions, we reach a fig- 
Official German 
figures give a much larger total. 
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Later we hope to supply to our members 
a detailed statement of actual German pay- 
ments. We quote, however, the above con- 
trasting statements as illustrative of the 
wide divergence of estimates. 


The French Loan to Poland 


N February 15 a loan of 400 million 

francs to Poland was voted by the 
French Parliament; it was officially de- 
scribed as “for the purpose of improving 
Poland’s financial and economic situation 
so that she may resume her proper place in 
the European concert of nations and play 
the role to which her geographical posi- 
tion and her history entitle her.” An As- 
sociated Press despatch from Warsaw 
the next day declared that the proceeds 
of the loan were to be used to improve 
the Polish army and to develop Polish 
factories capable of producing war ma- 
terials. During the debat?2 in the French 
Chamber the loan was sharply criticised 
as a direct threat at Germany. Poincaré 
followers replied that it only involved the 
fulfilling of undertakings entered upon 
by the Briand government and that there 
were no ulterior motives. There can be 
little doubt, however, that coming as it 
does after the Ruhr occupation and co- 
incident with the Polish Lithuanian dif- 
ficulties, this French loan to Poland is 
primarily political and military. It is 
significant of the unstable conditions of 
Europe and possibly even provocative of 
disquieting Polish military ventures. 


Poland and Lithuania 


ENEWED hostilities between Poland 

and Lithuania which were openly 
forecast at the close of the last session of 
the Council of the League of Nations on 
February 3 by M. Sidzikauskas, the Lith- 
uanian representative, have now broken 
out. The immediate difficulty grows out 
of: (1) The fact that the boundary line 
between Poland and Lithuania has never 
been definitely drawn. (2) The seizure 
of Memel a few weeks ago by Lithuanian 
irregular troops in which the Council of 
Ambassadors later acquiesed. (3) The 
authorization recently by the Council of 
the League to Poland to take over a part 
of what has hitherto been called a neu- 
tral zone in the region of Vilna. Against 
this decision Lithuania reserved the right 
to use force. Clashes between the Polish 
and Lithuanian forees occurred on Feb- 
ruary 15. Each country accuses the 
other of unprovoked aggression. At 
this time only one thing is perfectly clear. 
Neither the League nor the Council of 
Ambassadors have under existing circum- 
stances any decisive moral authority in 
the Baltic regions. Not until the major 
questions between France and Germany 
and France and Britain are adjusted can 
there be any permanent settlement of the 
Polish-Lithuanian difficulties. 


Two a 
Borah’s Proposal to Outlaw War 


ENATOR BORAH on February 14 in- 
troduced a resolution which read in part 
as follows: 


“RESOLVED, That it is the view of the Senate 
of the United States that war between nations 
should be outlawed as an institution or means for 
the settlement of international controversies by 
making it a public crime under the law of nations, 
and that every nation should be encouraged by 
solemn agreement or treaty to bind itself to in- 
dict and punish its own international war breed 
ers or instigators and war profiteers under powers 
similar to those conferred upon our Congress un- 
der Article I, Section 8, of our Federal Constitu- 
tion, which clothes the Congress with the power 
“to define and punish offenses against the law of 
nations, and be it further 


“RESOLVED, That a code of international law 
of peace based upon equality and justice between 
nations, amplified and expanded and adapted and 
brought down to date, should be created and 
adopted; 

“Second, That a judicial substitute for war 
should be created (or if existing in part, adapted 
and adjusted) in the form or nature of an inter- 
national court, modeled on our Federal Supreme 
Court in its jurisdiction over controversies be- 
tween our sovereign States, such court to possess 
affirmative jurisdiction to hear and decide all 
purely international controversies as defined by 
the code or arising under treaties, and to have the 
same power for the enforcement of its decrees as 
our Federal Supreme Court, namely, the respect 
of all enlightened nations for judgments resting 
upon open and fair investigations and impartial 
decisions and the compelling power of enlight- 
ened public opinion.” 

With the purposes of this resolution few 
will wish to quarrel. War is organized 
murder and as such ought to be outlawed. 
But to declare it illegal without providing 
an adequate substitute for the arbitrament 
of arms would be futile. This Senator 
Borah realizes. His substitute would be a 
codified and expanded international law 
of peace administered by an adequate in- 
ternational court. 


He even hints that he might accept the 
Permanent Court of International Justice 
as a beginning. Certainly two-thirds of 
his colleagues in the Senate are not now 
prepared to accept an international] court 
which has a larger degree of compulsory 
or original jurisdiction than that exercised 
now by the Permanent Court. But does 
not the Senator from Idaho realize that 
something more than even his court with 
“affirmative jurisdiction” is necessary? 
He cannot if he faces realities avoid the 
conclusion that some sort of administra- 
tive machinery for conference and concilia- 
tion is also essential. If he will study the 
League of Nations, not from the point of 
view of the legalistic controversies of 1919, 
but as a functioning institution, he must 
realize that the Secretariat, the Council, 
and the Assembly are all, either in their 
present or somewhat modified forms, es- 
sential elements in any international ma- 
chinery adeauate to the supreme but appal- 
lingly difficult task of making war “a pub- 
lic erime under the law of nations.” 
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